THE GREAT REWARD.   II.  CHARACTER

phrases present Falstaff and Othello at once before
our eyes. And when Cleopatra, in her first words,
says to Antony,

If it be love indeed^ tell me how much,

does not the slow languor of this line put us under
the spell at once of Antony'sc serpent of old Nile' ?
Other characters seem to hang on his hands at first,
and only say what they have to say in conventional
phrases. But as his play progresses Shakespeare
begins to form a deeper conception of their natures,
as for instance of ' the serpent of old Nile/ who
changes her character as the play progresses, until
at last she meets her death with a splendour of
heroism which is quite incompatible with her earlier
portrayal. Shakespeare does not revise his earlier
descriptions, but leaves them unchanged, so that we
can watch the process of growth as it took place in
his own mind as he proceeded. This happens with
Ariel; indeed in the scene in which Ariel makes his
earliest appearance, we seem to catch Shakespeare's
god-like genius in the very act of creation. Ariel
comes on the scene a figure lightly and carelessly
formed, a mere useful fairy, who reluctantly renders
various services, and must be held in check and
treated with severity. He speaks at first with the
dull bombast which Shakespeare is apt to put into
the mouths of his dramatic mechanisms; and Pros-
pero calls him * sullen,' c malignant,5 c dull.5 But
the poor enslaved spirit begs for liberty, and at that
petition the miracle happens, a beautiful creature
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